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EDITORIAL 



The report of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English in 
this issue is most significant. Every year this organization under- 
takes co-operative investigation of some kind. Some- 
o-operative ft mes it uses the questionnaire to gather information, 
sometimes classroom experiment to test theories, and 
sometimes, as with the home-reading lists this year, the collection 
of definite data at the annual meeting. The New York City Asso- 
ciation has been notable for the same sort of activity. 

Why should not all the state and city associations become inves- 
tigators ? By doing so they will most surely strengthen themselves, 
because they will thus most surely be useful to their members. If 
all the members participate in the experimenting or collecting of 
information, they will reap a double benefit. The development of 
the standard tests opens the way for us laymen to make compara- 
tive tests of different methods of teaching the same material and to 
reach conclusions of scientific accuracy. But to have any con- 
clusive value these experiments must be performed by more than 
one person — the more, the better. Here is the opportunity of the 
associations to "socialize" their own activity. 

The fact that the Illinois and New York organizations once 
co-operated, though upon a minor investigation, suggests the 
desirability of several local groups working upon the same problem 
at the same time. They would inspire each other, help each other 
by comparing methods of work, and the results of each would be a 
check upon the correctness of those of the others. The Council 
provides the clearing-house needed to make such a plan practicable. 

The popular topic of discussion at meetings of English teachers 
just now appears to be that of essentials or fundamentals in the 
Essentials in course - Several associations have, indeed, made 
the New attempts at formulating standards of attainment for 

English Course various years. In view of the general trend in edu- 
cation at the present time the interest of English teachers in the 
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problem of economy is not surprising. It is, indeed, both reassur- 
ing and significant. Teachers are coming at last face to face with 
their real problem, namely, how they can adjust their instruction 
to that great company whose formal education must end with the 
public school. Coming in the majority of instances from homes of 
limited opportunity, the pupils are dependent upon the school, 
to an extent never before equaled, for training in the arts, for 
general information, for culture, and even for physical development. 
Under these circumstances teachers may well be solicitous; the 
needs of the pupils are pressing and their attainments likely in any 
case to be none too good. A course of study evolved under the 
influence of higher institutions for a specially selected class of 
young people will require far-reaching modification to adapt it to 
the school population of our day. Under the circumstances, more 
than ordinary importance will attach to the formulations of the 
National Joint Committee of Thirty, whose report is now in the 
hands of the government printer. 

In Kansas City, on March i and 2, the National Council of 
Teachers of English will hold its customary program meeting in 
connection with the Department of Superintend- 
c e ^ s ^ s ence. At the first session the newest thought con- 
cerning supervision of English teaching, preparation 
for English teaching, oral English, and classroom equipment will 
be presented. The other sessions will be devoted to tests and 
essentials, respectively. 

This meeting in Kansas City should render a real service to a 
section of the country which has not before entertained the 
Council. It is hoped, not only that the members living in this 
territory will attend largely, but also that many who have hitherto 
been strangers to the Council may come under its beneficent 
influence. 



